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AN INTERPRETATION OF BERGSON 

D'Arcy's God and Freedom in Human Experience 1 will be welcomed 
by those who are prepossessed by the thought that the orthodox faith, 
needs only an up-to-date apologetic to remedy whatever damages recent 
years have worked. But to those who desire a thoroughly inductive 
procedure in the clarifying of religious thought and are concerned for 
intellectual integrity of method rather than complete orthodoxy of 
conclusion, it will be a disappointment. 

The philosophical standpoint of the author is indicated in the follow- 
ing extract from the preface: "It is the conviction of the writer that we 
are on the eve of a new statement in theology, with the help of that 
transfiguration of Idealism which he believes will take place when the 
principles set free by M. Bergson have had their due influence upon 
philosophic thought." 

It appears to the present writer that the author has accepted Berg- 
sonism too uncritically. It is certain that the majority of American 
psychologists would deny the validity of Bergson's disjunction between 
intelligence and instinct, between reason and intuition. Tha two things 
are surely not so separate and different as the great Frenchman claims. 
Nor can it be proved that the intellect has developed exclusively through 
our dealings with solids. The categories of "fluidity," "living con- 
tinuum," "real duration," are surely no less intellectual than the geo- 
metrical ideas. If all our concepts are formed by the aid of language 
as symbols of experience, whether that experience be tactual, visual, 
kinaesthetic, moral, or aesthetic, and even the most vague feelings tend 
to become symbolized through the needs of our social intercourse, there 
seems no reason to put intellectual processes on one side, and intuitional 
or instinctive, or vague, emotional processes on the other as utterly 
different. No doubt the intellectual process is a kind of abstraction- 
function, but it does not therefore necessarily reduce or impoverish 
reality. Rather it enriches it by making it more tractable and opening 
up its possibilities. To say of those scientific processes of thought which 
subdue natural forces to our use, which discover ten mysteries where 
before we saw but one, which make possible social co-operation in the 
most far-reaching enterprises — to say that these reveal lower levels of 
reality is to say that which, from the functional view of mental processes, 
is well-nigh unintelligible. We do not geometrize just for the sake of 

1 God and Freedom in Human Experience. By Charles F. D'Arcy. New York: 
Longmans, Green, & Co., 1915. viii+307 pages. $2.50. 
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geometrizing. We do not abstract from the more sensuous experience 
just for the sake of abstracting. It is always a functional operation. 
Always there is some vital purpose at issue. We are not discovering 
lower levels of reality. We are rather enlarging and enriching our experi- 
ence and thus introducing into it greater worth or more reality. 

One notes a serious difficulty, found by D'Arcy in Bergsonism, which 
comes out in chap, ix, "Freedom and Purpose." Certainly the freedom 
which Bergson finds in creative evolution is too much freedom for 
theological purposes. Bergson's God, the Slan vital, like the British, 
"muddles through" without any clearly conceived goal or plan. The 
radical finalism which Bergson condemns is like the German system 
"preparedness" raised to the wth power. But theology cannot be satis- 
fied with a God who simply muddles through. And so in the chapter 
referred to D'Arcy seeks a view of things in which the teleology of the 
Supreme Spirit may be sufficiently Bergsonistic to relieve the human 
elements in his consciousness of being mere automata or puppets, and 
yet a sufficiently real teleology to guarantee the outcome. But according 
to Bergson, if we use the intellect, life is a mechanism, which, "inverted," 
is radical finalism; "all is given" and there is no freedom; if we use the 
method of intuition we have utter freedom. And for Bergson utter 
freedom is good enough. But D'Arcy seeks a freedom which is modified 
and which means some real and efficient finalism — which leads one to 
think that the author has not been consistent in his use of Bergsonist 
principles. 

Perhaps the most important practical difficulty which this book 
presents is that which the absolute-idealist viewpoint in general presents. 
It may be conceivable that the Supreme Spirit takes our lives up into 
the manifold richness of his own, on the analogy of the way in which our 
minds take up the lower levels of reality into their more concrete experi- 
ence. But the "degrees of reality" scheme of things does not seem to 
make it possible for our less real experience to have any real conscious 
share in the divine consciousness, for us to have any real communion 
with God. Whatever the super-personal may be, it is more truly an 
abstraction, from the standpoint of our concrete experience, than the 
infra-personal is. Between the various degrees of reality there seems 
to be, from the standpoint of the lower, at least, a great gulf fixed. 
God may commune with man, but how can man commune with God ? 
In the chapter on mysticism, in which this problem particularly is dealt 
with, there are some very true and suggestive things said, but the 
author does not really meet the issue successfully. 
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The truth is that Bergson's philosophy is a tantalizing mixture of 
instrumentalist logic and rationalistic metaphysics, and the application 
of such hybrid principles to the religious problem can hardly yield clear 
and conclusive results. 

A. Clinton Watson 

Rockford, III. 
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We heartily welcome the appearance of these two handsomely 
printed volumes, the publication of which has been made possible in 
part by the Hibbert Trustees, and in part by Sir George W. Macalpine, 
who has more than once most generously aided the cause of English 
and American scholarship. The work is ably edited by Dr. W. T. 
Whitley, honorary secretary of the Baptist Historical Society. 

In 1 88 1 Dr. Henry Martyn Dexter, following a view anonymously 
advanced in the Independent by Dr. William H. Whitsitt, published 
The True Story of John Smyth, the Se-Baptist, in which were given some 
details of Smyth's life. Now, after the lapse of thirty-five years, we 
have the works of this same John Smyth preceded by an elaborate 
account of the life of their author. During the interval a good many 
new points concerning the early English Dissenters have been discovered. 
Some of them relate to Smyth. In the book before us the editor states 
his belief that he has brought together the chief facts, but disclaims that 
he has made any important original addition to them. 

This statement is probably correct, for though Dr. Whitley's account 
of Smyth covers over one hundred pages, it contains little besides the 
setting that is new. The presence of such a detailed setting explains 
the great difference in extent between this and the earlier accounts. 
The Smyth who is here portrayed is indeed not exactly the Smyth of 
Dr. Dexter, for Dr. Whitley as a Baptist is much more sympathetic in 
his treatment of Smyth, who was really a man of very lovable character. 
At times, however, Dr. Dexter and Dr. Whitley agree. The present result 
may indeed be more literary in form and more complete, but it can 
hardly be more interesting, while something in the unity of the presen- 
tation appears to us to have been lost. 

1 The Works of John Smyth, Fellow of Christ's College, 1594-98. Tercentenary 
Edition for the Baptist Historical Society, with Notes and Biography. Edited by 
W. T. Whitley. Cambridge: University Press; New York: Putnam, 1915. cxxii+ 
776 pages. 31s. 6d. 



